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inifg War Debts—A Wall Street View 

> plat The Bache Review, a publication of an investment bank- 
ectud ing concern, J. S. Bache and Company, in its issue of 
show October 18, 1930, puts great stress on the cancellation of 
tion war debts as a means of bringing about better international 
ion OHM trade relations and general relief of industrial depression. 
Soci The Review points out that “when England proposed to 
€ eM the United States, early in the post-war period, that all 
h Dill the debts between the Allies be canceled, she was suggest- 
{.C. & ing a sound method of procedure which would have ad- 


vanced enormously the well-being of the whole world. . . . 
Such a settlement would have been of much greater value 
to us in dollars and cents in future business than the 
total amount canceled, and would have put the whole 
world, including ourselves, twenty-five years ahead in 
progress. . . .” 

Me the Review predicts that “the subject of cancellation 
may again be forced to the front by economic develop- 
ments,” such as “the downward movement of commodity 
prices and the consequent enhancement in the value of 
gold, giving rise to a situation under which the burden of 
teparations.on Germany and the weight on the Allies of 
war debts to the United States is being so substantially 
increased as to be, if it goes further, unbearable. Because 
of price declines Great Britain’s national debt is now 
worth in goods and services a much larger sum than it was 
five years ago. In fact, according to a recent article by 
Sit Josiah Stamp, it is increased by 7,500 million dollars. 
And in the same proportion and by the same process Great 
Britain's debt to the United States has been very heavily 
increased. 

“The annuities in the Young Plan were agreed to when 
the world prices were on a higher level than at present, 
and Germany is claiming that while the object of the 
Young Plan was to ease the burden, she is now, as related 
to the price of goods, paying more than under the Dawes 
settlement 


“Under the Young Plan, payments of reparations are 
divided into two classes. 
Jn the first class are those obligations, the amount of 


here is fixed and must be paid no matter what the cir- 
in of f cumstances. These are called the UNCONDITIONAL 


payments. It is these unconditional obligations which are 

ng commercialized through bond issues and sold on 
the world markets. They are not subject to change. They 
amount to an average annual payment over thirty-five 
years of 685,000,000 reichsmarks—about $163,000,000. 
€ second is a division of payment which allows 

anges or reduction, called CONDITIONAL annuities, 
Payment of which may be suspended by the Bank of In- 
temational Settlements for a period not over two years. 
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But in addition to this the directors of the Bank when, 
if ever, it appears that Germany cannot meet the pay- 
ments required in the Young Agreement, may appoint a 
special advisory committee to consider the situation and 
to initiate a reconsideration of the amount of such pay- 
ments. If then serious and continued difficulty is seen 
for Germany in meeting the conditional obligations under 
the Plan, they may recommend reductions to the Allied 
governments interested. 

“The average total annuity over a period of thirty-five 
years is 2,000,700,000 reichsmarks ($477,900,000). If 
we deduct from this the fixed annuity of 685,000,000 
reichsmarks, which must be paid, we have a difference of 
1,315,700,000 reichsmarks ($313,136,600) and this is the 
amount which is subject to change—the CONDITIONAL 
annuity. It can thus be seen that the amount possible of 
change is equal to about two-thirds of the total. 

“At a time of depression all over the world, when these 
enormous burdens of payment rest upon so many nations 
and when the United States, as is the fact, will eventually 
be the recipient of two-thirds of all the money paid to the 
Allies by Germany,* would it not be wise for our govern- 
ment to consider a reduction in the amounts owed her by 
the Allies, equivalent to the amount of the CONDI- 
TIONAL debt due from Germany, in consideration of 
the Allies canceling the latter debt. -— 

“There would actually be no philanthropy’on the part 
of the United States in such a move. However we may 
blindly go on ignoring this situation, our government 
will never be able to collect the debt in full. If such relief 
were granted, the advantages accruing to this great credi- 
tor country from the increased purchasing power of the 
other nations, which would undoubtedly follow, would in 
dollars far exceed the amounts which the United States 
would cancel. The man in the street should be made to 
understand this and that a visible reward in dollars and 
cents would flow to him from the restored prosperity 
which such a broad move would create. 

“The adjustment of the Young Plan to adapt future 
German payments to the change in the value of gold, 
would be a minor matter as compared with the sugges- 
tion above, but it might still involve a demand from the 
Allies for a proportionate reduction of the war debts to 
the United States. 

“But the larger movement must be taken up some time, 
and belief is gaining ground that the present troubles 
would never have occurred had the war debts been can- 
celed. It is remarked that Mr. Mellon had just this 


* During the 58-year period over which reparation payments are to be 
made, Germany will be turning over to her creditors a capital sum of 
about $9,000,000,000. Of this total the United States will receive about 
$6,000,000,000. 
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situation in mind when he said that the entire debt due 
America was not worth so much to the United States as 
to have a prosperous Europe for a customer. Other re- 
sponsible observers contend that there will be no marked 
enhancement in commodity prices until these financial 
consequences of the war have been readjusted.” 


The ‘“‘Moscow News” 


_ The Moscow News, first English paper printed in Mos- 
cow, made its appearance on October 5. It is a weekly— 
that is to say, a “five-day weekly.” Its managing editor 
is Anna Louise Strong, well known to American readers. 

The first issue says, “Moscow News is perhaps the 
only institution in the Soviet Union which has had no 
‘labor crisis.’ We have uncovered an unsuspected reserve 
of folks willing to work. Wives. of engineers living in 
the Grand Hotel declared themselves ‘lonesome for some- 
thing to do,’ and volunteered to get news items or type 
mailing lists. We unearthed American and English stu- 
dents who want to do cartoons or assemble photographs.” 
The managing editor announced that the purpose of the 
new paper will be “to serve the English-speaking special- 
ists working in the Soviet Union, and incidentally also 
tourists, Russian students of English and interested per- 
sons living abroad.” 

The paper, however, is expected to serve an official pur- 
pose, as indicated by the statement of Vasutin, the editor- 
in-chief: “The fulfilment of the Five Year Plan 
demands hundreds of new foreign specialists. It is 
absolutely necessary to organize the social opinion of 
these English and American specialists. — 

“If they see something going wrong, they should have 
the chance and feel the social responsibility of showing 
this up. We have ‘self-criticism’ among our Russian 
workers and specialists ; we must have it also from foreign 
specialists. To help us correct mistakes, they must, how- 
ever, understand our life and purpose, and must know 
that we Bolsheviks can and must and will liquidate those 
mistakes.” Asked by Walter Duranty, Russian corre- 
spondent of the New York Times, whether an American, 
“4solated under hard conditions,” might send in his story 
and get assistance through the paper, Vasutin replied: 
“The tradition of Soviet newspapers is to have on the 
staff a journalist-investigator, who will try to set right 
matters complained of by appealing to proper authorities 
and by the use of publicity. We see no reason why 
Moscow News, within the limits of its ability, should not 
do the same for foreign specialists.” 

It is announced that Moscow News will carry world 
news, lively accounts of the Five Year Plan, the farm 
collectives, Soviet Union art and culture, and the “troub- 
les and triumphs” of the various specialists who are work- 
ing for economic reconstruction in Russia. 

The leading editorial is a defense against the world- 
wide criticisms of “dumping”—selling Russian goods 
abroad at prices which seriously undercut the market. 
The writer says: “If the Soviet Union is thus able to 
undersell other countries, either because of its need or 
because of the greater elasticity of its system, it merely 
behooves other countries to remove the need by credits, 
or to make their own system more elastic, or to accept 
their losses.” 


Statistics of Religious Bodies 


The following summary of the federal Census of Re- 
ligious Bodies taken in 1926 is made from a paper by 
Dr. C. Luther Fry of the Institute of Social and Religious 


{21 


Research, read at the last session of the American § 
ciological Society, before the Section on Sociology of 
Religion, and printed in the American Journal of Sociolog 
in May of this year. It is offered here as a concise af 
authoritative summary. 

“Every ten years the federal government secures basic 
facts about the church organizations situated within the 
continental United States. A questionnaire is sent to each 
local church requesting information about its location, 
denominational affiliation, membership, Sunday-school ep. 
rolment, value of church buildings, expenditures for the 
year, and similar points.” 

These data show “the magnitude of the church enter. 
prise” in America. “In 1926 there were 212 separate 
denominations having 232,000 local churches that reported 
nearly 55,000,000 members. Approximately 185,000 of 
the churches operated one or more Sunday schools, with 
more than 2,000,000 officers and teachers and 21,000,00) 
scholars. The value of church edifices was more than 
$3,800,000,000. Even this enormous total represents only 
the value of church buildings together with the land o 
which they stand, and does not include such items 
pastor’s residences, investment property, school buildings 
parish halls, monasteries, and the like which are em 
ployed for purposes not directly connected with church 
services although owned by the churches. Unfortunately 
the value of most of these excluded items is not tabulated, 
but parsonages alone are reported to be worth nearly half 
a billion dollars. Thus it becomes apparent that even th 
huge item of $3,800,000,000 is only a part of the totd 
value of church property in this country. 

“The vast dimensions of organized religion in the 
United States are further emphasized by the fact th 
during 1926 total expenditures amounted to $817,000,00 
Computed at the rate of six per cent, this sum representf 
the interest on more than $13,500,000,000.” 

The “diversity and decentralization of organized tt 
ligion” are important. “The very fact that, exclusive o 
oriental faiths, the Bureau lists 212 separate. denomine 
tions is a striking commentary upon the present religious 
situation.” 

While “the last decade witnessed a net increase int 
dozen denominations,” most of these are small. “Ther 
are 92 with fewer than 50 churches each, and of this num 
ber 35 have fewer than 10 churches to a denomination 
Thus it happens that 20 bodies embrace about nine-tentls 
of the church-members reported in the census. Even this 
statement hardly represents the extent to which churd 
members are concentrated within a few major faiths 
Most denominations are localized geographically. Neatly 
half the membership of the Congregational churches is lt 
cated in New England and the Middle Atlantic states 
more than six out of every ten Jews are found in Net 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey ; while seven-eightlt 
of the members of the Norwegian Lutheran church @ 
America live in five states. Because denominations atime 
localized geographically, it follows that in most areas tl 
great majority of churches and members are affiliated with 
a handful of denominations. P 

“When analyzing the denominational returns of i 
census, it should be kept in mind that the Bureau coulis 

as separate denominations a number of organizatid 
whose beliefs are very similar. For instance, the cens®gp™ 
lists 21 different Lutheran bodies. From the orgatll 
tional standpoint this interpretation is correct becail 
each of these 21 bodies constitutes a separate adminisit 
tive agency, but from the viewpoint of their fundamen 
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doctrines and polity the 21 denominations are much alike. 
The conclusion is therefore warranted that, in spite of the 
ge number of church bodies in America, the religious 
Fe is not so great as would at first hand appear to 
the case.” 
MEMBERSHIP 


Interpretation of the membership figures is difficult. 
“Throughout the census report the members of a local 
church, and thus of the denomination to which they be- 
long, are considered to be those persons who are recog- 
nized as constituent units of the organization. The term 
‘member’ does not mean the same thing in one denomina- 
tion as in another. Among the Roman Catholic and East- 


ern churches all persons, even infants, are considered as 
se: members provided they have been baptized according to 


the rites of the church. On the other hand, certain de- 
) nominations consider as members only those persons of 
000 F nature years who have been baptized and enrolled. Be- 
tween these two extremes there is nearly every variety 
of interpretation. Thus the total membership figures of 
the religious census cannot be used as they stand as a 
in basis for comparison among denominations. 


emg Recognizing this difficulty, the Census Bureau, in 
burch order to arrive at membership figures that are more com- 
nately patable among denominations, regularly tries to find out 
lated, 70m each church the number of members thirteen years 
y hal of age and over. Although not all churches furnish these 
3 data, nevertheless since returns received in 1926 covered 
more than 45,000,000 of the country’s 54,576,000 mem- 
bers, it is possible to estimate with considerable accuracy 
the the membership thirteen years of age and over for each 
Edenomination separately.” Such figures are given in 
Mr. Fry’s book, The United States Looks at Its Churches, 
Published by the Institute of Social and Religious Re- 
search. They “show that the relative numerical impor- 
tance of the different denominations varies considerably 
ed tt when measured by the comparable yardstick of their 
sive Ot ‘adult’ membership. According to the unadjusted figures 
ome Ei reported to the Census Bureau, the Roman Catholic 
ligiow HE church accounted for 34.1 per cent of the country’s total 
membership ; but computed in terms of adult membership, 

¢ in tM the proportion drops to 30 per cent.” 
: From adult membership figures can be estimated the 
S nul relative strength of the church in different areas. “For 
all the states, and for most of the large cities, the Census 
Bureau itself furnishes careful population estimates for 
19% based upon the federal enumeration of 1920 or upon 
1925 state census figures wherever they are available. 
Thus it becomes a relatively simple matter to arrive at the 
percentage of the adult population in church for the 
erent states and for cities of varying size. Of course, 
ue very fact that these population data are estimates means 
they contain certain inaccuracies; but it is believed 
that they are sufficiently reliable to use as a basis for 
axing important broad generalizations. For example, 
rmputations of this kind, made as a part of the Institute’s 
re iterpretative study of the religious census data, show 
ted it the proportion.of the population belonging to church 
» Comparatively high in the southern and eastern states; 
of the mewhat lower in the Middle West; and considerably 
a coulis BPWer in the Far West. Utah, with its large Mormon 
pPulation, forms an exception to the general rule. This 
pate with nine-tenths of its adult population on the 
urch rolls has an even higher proportion of its popula- 
“connected with the church than states like North and 
ait Carolina and Alabama, which make the best record 
» having more than seven out of every ten per- 
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sons on the church rolls. The computations show, how- 
ever, that as a rule the western states have a low ratio. 
The states of Washington, Nevada, and Montana have a 
smaller proportion than three out of ten of their adult 
population in church. This analysis of census data there- 
fore seems to warrant the generalization that the church 
is far more firmly established in the older settled sections 
of America than in the newer areas. 

“Further analysis of census materials shows that mem- 
bership ratios are slightly higher in cities than they are in 
country areas. Using census data for the United States 
as a whole, the facts reveal that in cities of 2,500 or more, 
58 per cent of the adult inhabitants are church-members, 
while in the rural districts this ratio is 52 per cent. This 
difference reflects the fact that many sparsely settled 
country areas lack churches. 

“A word should be said here regarding the exact sig- 
nificance of the ratio of membership to population. It 
may be felt that membership ratios tend to overestimate 
the strength of the churches because of the well-known 
fact that membership rolls often contain the names of a 
good many inactive individuals. For instance, an in- 
vestigation made several years ago by the Institute of 
Social and Religious Research of 140,000 Protestant mem- 
bers on the rolls of village churches revealed the fact that 
18 per cent of them could not be classified as ‘active,’ 
that is, as persons who attend church regularly and con- 
tribute to its support. But there is equally con- 
vincing evidence that the ratios are too low rather than 
too high. The denominational policy of apportioning finan- 
cial assessments on the basis of the number of members 
reported by the church tends to make for conservatism 
in reporting membership data. 

“Moreover, it is a well-known fact that many people 
more or less participate in church activities even though 
they are not church-members. Statistics collected in con- 
nection with the last official census of Canada show that in 
response to the request, ‘Name the denomination to which 
you belong or are affiliated,’ nearly two and one-half times 
as many people claimed allegiance with the Methodist 
Episcopal church as were reported to be members by the 
denomination itself. An examination of these and other 
materials makes it evident that adult membership ratios 
are a dependable index of the place of the church in the 
life of the people.” 

There are very conflicting opinions on the question 
whether or not church membership is growing in propor- 
tion to the increase in population. These differences 
“arise from a misunderstanding of the meaning of the 
available data. Even the government’s figures, in this 
case, must be used with great caution, but they do fur- 
nish a basis for computing the growth or decline of 
denominations. 


“Several large bodies during recent years have made 
important changes in their definition of a member. The 
Jews, in sharp contrast with the method previously em- 
ployed of enumerating only heads of households, now 
consider as members all Jews living in communities hav- 
ing synagogues. As a result, reported Jewish member- 
ship rose from 357,000 in 1916 to more than 4,000,000 
in 1926. Obviously it would be fallacious to assume that 
this increase of 3,600,000 represents the growth of Jew- 
ish membership during the decade. In a somewhat simi- 
lar manner, figures for the Protestant Episcopal church, 
the Christian Reformed church. and the twenty-one 
Lutheran bodies are affected by the fact that since 1916 
these bodies have enlarged their definition of a member 
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to include, not merely communicants, which was the 
meaning of the term previously employed, but all baptized 
children as well. These shifts in definition, as well as 
organic changes in the makeup of a number of denomina- 
tions, must be taken into account before computing their 
growth and decline. When allowance is made for all these 
factors, the government’s figures show that during the 
last decade the country’s church membership increased at 
almost exactly the same rate as the nation’s population, 
but that there have been striking differences among de- 
nominations in:their rates of increase and decrease.” 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


The last decade “witnessed an abrupt decline in the 
relative importance of the Sunday school. Between 1916 
and 1926 the increase in the number of pupils in these 
schools did not begin to keep pace with the growth of 
the country’s population. Indeed, the increase of pupils 
during the period was only 5.5 per cent compared with 
about 36 per cent during the previous decade. How 
can this startling decrease be explained? In part, at least, 
the answer is to be found in the policy of the Roman 
Catholie church, which has been rapidly developing paro- 
chial schools that take the place of Sunday schools. Sta- 
tistics published in the Official Catholic Directory show 
that between 1906 and 1926 the number of children at- 
tending parochial schools increased by nearly 1,000,000 
pupils or, in other words, virtually doubled. During this 
same period national statistics supplied by the federal 
Department [Bureau] of Education indicate that the en- 
rolment in public elementary and high schools increased 
less than 50 per cent, or half as rapidly as parochial 
school enrolment. 

“Even Protestant Sunday schools are not growing so 
rapidly as formerly. Omitting the Roman Catholic re- 
turns entirely, figures for the remaining bodies, which of 
course are almost exclusively Protestant, show an aver- 
age increase of Sunday school enrolment during the last 
decade of slightly less than 10 per cent compared with 37 
per cent for the previous decade.” 


FINANCES 


Financial records show that “during the last decade the 
religious bodies of the United States enjoyed an unprece- 
dented period of material prosperity. The American era 
of economic well-being which followed the World War 
enormously improved the financial position of the 
churches. Between 1916 and 1926 the value of church 
edifices alone increased more than $2,160,000,000, or 129 
per cent. During the same period, the general level of 
prices, as indicated by the combined index of retail food 
prices, rose only 41 per cent, or a third as rapidly. 

“In 1916 the value of church edifices represented an 
investment per adult church-member of $44.00, but by 
1926 this figure had grown to $87.00. During the same 
period, the value of parsonages per adult member in- 
creased from $5.79 to $10.73. Presumably the other 
items of church property such as schools, hospitals, 
orphanages, and the like showed a similar increase. 

» “Because of rapidly mounting building costs and land 
values since 1916, it may be felt that a large part of the 
increase in the valuation of church property represents 
merely an unearned increment rather than newly invested 
funds. The .census figures do not distinguish between 
these two categories, but in the case of the Methodist 
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Episcopal church it has been possible from publish 
sources to compare the amount of money actually ig 
vested in church buildings during the decade with 
increase in value of church edifices. This analysis, whig 
has recently been published as a part of the Institute; 
study of Trends in Protestant Giving, reaches the cp. 
clusion that after deducting all figures relating to deby 
new money put into church and parsonage property dup. 
ing the decade almost equals the net increase in the vale 
of these items.” 

“Analysis shows that there has been virtually no ip 
crease in the proportion of churches in debt. In 1916 the 
relative number of churches in debt was 21.7 per cent 
compared with 21.8 in 1926. However, the indebtedness 
of those churches which have any debt has increase 
somewhat more rapidly than the average value of chur 
edifices. The total amount of church debts, which wa 
$165,000,000 in 1916, reached $432,000,000 in 1926. h 
other words, the 1926 indebtedness amounted to 11.3 pe 


cent of the total value of church edifices compared with Or 
9.8 per cent in 1916. Exclusive of debts, the paid ay 
are 


value of church edifices and parsonages in 1926 repre 
sented an investment of $48.00 for each American fou Centr 


teen years of age and over. port 
“The increase in the material prosperity of 
churches is still more clearly brought out by an analysi or 


of the expenditure figures obtained by the census. Durig 
the year 1926, total reported expenditures, including ng 
only such sums as the salaries paid, the cost of mainte 
nance of church plants, and the payments on debts, bit 
also contributions for benevolences, denominational sup 
port, and all other purposes, amounted to $817,000, 
contrasted with only $329,000,000 in 1916. Allowing fy 
a slight difference in the relative number of churches 
porting, this means that the average church which & 
pended $1,613 in 1916, spent $3,783 in 1926, or ani 
crease of 134.5 per cent in ten years. This analysi 
therefore discloses the important fact that the finan 
position of the American church shows a remarkable i 
provement between 1916 and 1926.” 


City aND Country FIGurREs 


With the 1926 census it is possible for the first time’ 
compare national averages for city and country church 
By an urban church is meant one that is situated ina 
incorporated place that in 1920 had at least 2,500 inhal 
tants, while a rural church is one located outside si 
centers. On this basis it was found that 27.7 per 
of all churches were urban and the rest were rural. 

“Further analysis of the census data shows that! 
contrast between these two groups of churches is ¥ 
striking. The average country church has a total of Ii 
members who worship in a church building worth $6! 
and who expended $1,400 a year, or $11.29 a memilé 
On the other hand, the average city church has 2p 
ported membership of 546, the church edifice is wa 
$53,538, and the annual expenditures amount to $10/l 
or $17.03 to a member. 

“Unfortunately the figures are not available on wit 
to base a comparison of the financial status of rurala 
of urban churches today with comparable data for a@ 
ade ago; but in the light of the recent agricultural 
pression it seems reasonable to infer that the incr 
among city churches has been greater than among 0 
try churches.” 
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